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GARDENER’S 
TOOL BASKET 


$9.75 


Basket in green or 
red enamel with 
black handle. Con- 
tains Fork, Weeder, 
Aluminum Garden 
Trowel, Cultivator, 
Bulb Trowel, Gloves, 
Rubber Kneeling- 
Mat, Box of Copper-wired Labels, Pencil, 100 ft. 
Garden Line and Heel and Flower-gathering Shears. 


KREME SKIN 
GARDEN GLOVES 
$1, pair 
Cream-treated. Massages, soft- 
ens and whitens the skin. Ideal 
for Gardening, motoring or 
household uses. 





STAINLESS STEEL 
TROWEL AND FORK 


$4.50 


Made of imported English 
stainless steel. Will last a 
lifetime. Packed in attractive 
gift box. $4.50 complete; 

Individual tools $2.50 each. 


Smeal 


132-138 Church St., Dept. HO. New York City 


i Suburban Stores: Newark, N. J. 
White Plains, N. Y. Englewood, N. J. 
Stamford, Conn. Hempstead, L. I. 








ET ALES 
TO 


READ AND USE 


IN THE WINTER 





GROW THEM INDOORS 
The Standard Book on Indoor Gardening 
By ALLEN H. WOOD, JR. 
‘‘Covers four times as wide a field and 
does it eight times as well as any other 

volume.’’—House & Garden. 
Fully Illus., 2nd Printing $1.75 
TRY THESE INDOORS 
A Manual of Unusual House Plants 
By ALLEN H. WOOD, JR. 
‘|, it is a book to fire the imagination 


of any house plant gardener.”’ é 
Gardeners’ Chronicle 


Fully Illustrated $1.75 


GARDENER’S OMNIBUS 
Edited for the Mass. Hort. Society 
By EDWARD I. FARRINGTON 
‘“‘The most complete garden book ever 
published .. . with this on your shelf you 

can grow anything. 
Columbus State Journal 
500 Illus; over 850 pages $3.75 


| LIKE GARDENING 
By JEAN HERSEY 
‘““A book which garden enthusiasts will 
find both charming and informative.”’ 
Book-of-the-Month Club News 
Illus. by Virginia Grilley $1.75 








CHRISTMAS COLLECTION 


6 Each, Large Gladiolus Bulbs, Labeled 





Prepaid for $2.00 
BOB WHITE J. 8. BACH 
OOM. KOEHL KING ARTHUR 
DUNA PEGGY LOU 
GOLDEN CHIMES PELEGRINA 


Write Dept. H for 1942 Catalog 
SEABROOK NURSERIES, Seabrook, New Hampshire 





Snowberries for Hedges 
SHRUB, little-used for hedges, but with 


perhaps more ‘“‘pros’’ than ‘‘cons’’ is 
Symphoricarpus albus levigatus (S. racemo- 
sus), the snowberry. It is very successful in 
my garden. Furthermore, it is charming the 
year round and is easy to procure—it grows 
wild in many states and loves being trans- 
planted from a neglected thick hedgerow. The 
leaves are small and grow close together form- 
ing a compact mass of green. The flowers, 
while not conspicuous, are appealing in their 
exquisite shades of pink which reminds one 
of the blooms on old-fashioned calico and the 
berries are, as every one knows, snow white. 
Furthermore, they persist through the bleak 
months. Because it is a deciduous shrub this 
mannerism may be a disadvantage very im- 
portant to some gardeners but the berries are 
particularly lovely on the barren stems and 
when a hedge is used as a dividing line and 
decoration inside the garden the necessity of 
density throughout the year is not especially 
important. 

This plant belongs to the honeysuckle 
family and there are about 10 species in the 
United States, some of which are found in 
practically every state. Furthermore, it grows 
wild in my woods and I gathered many bushes 
and planted them around a small brick ter- 
race upon which my bedroom doors open. 

The berries are larger than in the wild and 
the bushes are more compact when given a 
moderate amount of care. However, they will 
grow fairly well in poor, hard soil or under 
big trees which usurp much of the food and 
moisture. To keep the hedge at the desired 
height it should be cut back severely every 
February here in Oregon and when it becomes 
too thick to be graceful the old branches 
should be cut out in Winter. 

—Grace Dowling. 
“Wing Point,’’ Winslow, Wash. 


Tradescantias Very Useful 


HAT a useful vine the versatile trades- 

cantia, commonly called the wandering 
Jew or inch plant, is. It probably gets the 
last-mentioned name from its ability to root 
at every inch or, more specifically, at every 
joint. Today the old standby with green 
leaves is augmented by several prettier sorts. 
Being familiar with at least five kinds I find 
a slight difference in their manner of growth. 
The small-leaved green one is, perhaps, the 
strongest grower and best for wall pockets or 
hanging baskets. The green and white-striped 
plants seem the most delicate. Besides those 
mentioned the giant green, the dark red and 
the green and red all thrive if given the 
proper care. 

Experience teaches that they are best used 
as creeping vines rather than all-around trail- 
ers like the ivy. Nevertheless, they will grow 
in water and be ornamental for some time. 
They like semi-shade and are at their best 
edging flower tubs or covering old stumps. 
When frost threatens I break off slips and 
plant them in a basin or other flat dish. There 
they soon cover the ground and droop over 
the edges. This is also the time, before Jack 
Frost nips them, to fill wall vases or glass jars 
for the mantel. 

—Ada B. Turner. 
Wayne, N. Y. 





Perfect Gift for 
GARDENING FRIENDS 


Vt ie 


SUDBURY SOIL TEST KIT 


in Special Christmas Package $ 4:75 
only postpaid 


Wish your friends “A Merry Christmas and a 
Happy Gardening Year”. This Sudbury Kit tests 
not just for acidity, but for all important plant 
food elements. Shows the way to perfect lawns, 
prize-winning gardens. Makes 50 individual tests. 
Easy to use. Complete with instructions and 
data on plant seeds. SEND NO MONEY. Order 
C.O.D., $4.75 plus postal charges. (Or send $4.75. 
and we pay postage.) 


SUDBURY SOIL TESTING LABORATORY 
P. O. Box 647 South Sudbury, Mass. 


SPECIAL: Until Christmas only. Save a dollar. 
Send only $13.25 for three kits. 





* POTTERY 
PITCHER 


Beautiful — graceful. 
American made. 


11%” high. Choice 
of 3 colors: Primrose 
Yellow, Chinese Red 
or Clover Green. 


$2.00 pair delivered 


GARDEN CITY 
FLORA PRODUCTS 


48 Arlington Road 
Waltham, Mass. 














<7/HERBS 
Yq From The 
Little House 


Culinary 
and 
Sweet Herbs 








— Write for Free Catalog — 
MARGARET NORTON, Annisquam, Mass. 














GARDEN GIFTS FOR CHRISTMAS 
Acceptable gifts, appropriately wrapped 
S-L-N Invisible Plant Stakes 


ee Oe ee i ewecveeses 95c 
I A ie So ean e bee $1.90 
Gift Box of 18 Miniature Stakes for ........ $1.00 
S-L-N Invisible Plant Supports * 
eg re BE ng oc cccccesece $2.00 
S-L-N Garden Line in Gift Box for ........... 75c 
LL SE re $5.00 
Currier Suet Feeder (enameled) for .......... 50c 
a as 0 566 9 9 ¢<.0 000s 608 $1.00 


Mandell Bird Feeding Stations .. 
Send for Christmas Folder 
W. B. ESSELEN, 80-B Boylston St., Boston 


Entered as second-class matter December 8, 1904, at the Post Office at Boston, Mass., under the Act of Congress of March 3, 1897 
Acceptance for mailing at special rate of postage, authorized August 14, 1925 
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THERE is still time in many sections for the planting of hardy roses 
of all kinds. 


IT IS time to have all bird feeding equipment in place and well supplied 
with wild bird food. 


MAKE sure that all roots, tubers, bulbs and plants being wintered in 
cellars or frames bear accurate labels firmly attached. 


WATER should not be allowed to drip from the gutters into the peren- 
nial borders. Therefore, clean all rubbish from the drain spouts and 
save the plants. 


BUSH roses should be hilled up with loam to a height of eight inches or 
a foot. Additional protection in the form of a mulch may be added 
after Winter sets in. 


COLDFRAMES in which pansies, English daisies, campanulas and 
perennial plants of other kinds are being wintered should be given 
ventilation on all sunny days. 


HOLLYHOCKS and foxgloves often smother during the Winter if given 
a heavy mulch. In most gardens little or no covering is required to 
bring them through the Winter safely. 


HERBACEOUS perennials, such as coreopsis, delphiniums, shasta daisies 
and numerous other plants will Winter better if given a light covering 
rather than a heavy blanket of soggy leaves or manure. 


WHEN gathering Christmas greens from the woods observe the conser- 
vation rules. Do not destroy rare plants. Also, do not disfigure trees 
and shrubs by careless cutting of such decorative material. 


FERNS will do their best as house plants if given north light, ample 
watering and not too high an air temperature. It is also important 
that their pots be kept away from radiators or other heating devices. 


MODERN practice does not recommend top dressing lawns with stable 
manure during the Winter because it introduces weed seeds, is un- 
sightly and often kills the grass unless removed very early in the Spring. 


DO NOT plant geraniums in too rich a mixture of soil. Also, be careful 
not to overfeed established plants. Except during the blooming season 
or at the time of transplanting the average geranium requires little or 
no feeding. 


KNIPHOFIAS or tritomas often fail to winter when planted in poorly 
drained soil which remains wet during the Winter. Where such condi- 
tions prevail it is better to lift the plants and to store them over Winter 
in sandy soil in a cellar or well-protected coldframe. 


TULIPS may still be planted as long as the soil remains unfrozen. It is 
advisable to avoid planting tulips which show either top or root 
growth which was stimulated by unfavorable storage conditions 
during the time in which they have been out of the ground. 


IN PLACES where the ground is not already frozen, rhododendrons, 
mountain laurel, conifers and other evergreens, particularly those close 
to the foundations of buildings, should have a thorough application 
of water in preparation for the long drying period of Winter. 


BE CAREFUL about applying water to house plants late in the after- 
noon, particularly on dull days. Plants often become diseased if they 
go into the night with their foliage wet. It is also well to suspend the 
fertilizing of house plants during dull weather. During such periods 
it is also easy to over-water. 


RASPBERRY growing by the so-called tepee system involves cutting 
back the six or eight canes left on each plant after pruning to a height 
of four feet. After shortening, the stems are tied together at the top, 
tepee-wise. So tied, the stems will winter safely and produce well next 
year. No stakes are required. 


NERINES erroneously listed as Spring-flowering plants in this column 
last month are actually about to start their growing season. Hence, 
they should not be rested until early Summer. Then, too, all, or nearly 
all, of the plants grown as Nerine sarniensis are really specimens of 
Lycoris radiata. 
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Photo by P. I. Merry. 


This simple but highly successful Christmas decoration was arranged by 
Mrs. Chester Cook of Lexington, Mass., who used original material to 
produce an effect in keeping with the Georgian design of the room. It 
consisted largely of cones of three kinds, pecan nuts (used to form the 
large grape clusters), filbert nuts (to make the small grape clusters), and 
limes in different sizes, with a certain amount of “greens” added. The 
material was fastened to a foundation made of two-inch trim and painted 
ivory. The different articles were kept in place with wire and thumb- 
tacks. Some of the material was gilded and some shellacked. 
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CONSERVATION AND CHRISTMAS DECORATIONS— 


There need be no lack of satisfactory 
material, if a little ingenuity is exercised 


the time of Christmas is an old, old 

custom, probably older than Christ- 
mas itself. Aside from religious association, 
wreaths, garlands and swags had their part 
in folklore and, in older more superstitious 
times, black magic. 

Today, however, with the purely decora- 
tive note in the ascendency, the limits have 
been taken from the art of Christmas orna- 
ment. No longer must certain plants be used 
in definite ways because of supposed virtues 
attributed to the particular materials em- 
ployed in just the proper manner. The only 


[_) tx sine of € with plant material at 


rules are those of good taste and the only 
penalties for misuse are criticisms arising from 
inadequacy, redundancy or poor composition 
in the carrying out of any attempted scheme. 

In selecting greens and the lesser plant parts 
with which to decorate them, eye appeal is 
the only criterion. All of this means that plant 
material which finds its way into Christmas 
decoration is there for its artistic form alone, 
either in itself or when combined with other 
materials of different form or color. 

The step from living greens, through the 
stage of special preparation such as painting, 
cutting or distortion, to the use of outright 


artificial materials is easy, logical and often 
beautiful in its results. 

Decorations made of plant material in its 
natural state only have led many an arranger 
to look carefully at the numerous art forms 
and qualities in plants. This new scrutiny of 
plant parts has developed the growing trend 
towards making use of garden vegetables in 
decorative arrangements. The carrot, the 
cabbage and other humble plants are now 
contributing to the annual holiday brighten- 
ing up. 

In addition to the use of artificial materials 
in the composition of Christmas ornaments 





Prize-winning doorway in the 1940 Christmas competition conducted by the Con- 
tentment Garden Club of Dedham, Mass. The owner was Reverend Louis Dethlefs. 
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there is a growing practice to further develop 
them by fitting illumination. Illumination is, 
of course, in keeping with Christmas. The 
present idea, however, is not to do the whole 
job with lights with the result that a dull 
picture is presented in the daytime: Nor are 
lights used for the sole purpose of making 
decorations visible at night. Modern lighting 
is particularly adapted to bring out subtle 
qualities not possible with greens alone. 

In many districts the increasing improve- 
ment in the charm and quality of outdoor 
Christmas ornamentation is due entirely to 
the fact that the problem has long ago been 
made a community one. In such, the com- 
munity scheme provides plenty of room for 
individual competition with taste rather than 
“splurge’’ emphasized. 

In order to stimulate tasteful decorations, 
the Contentment Garden Club of Dedham, 
Mass., has made the use of electrical effects 
against the rules of its competition. Thus, 
mere expenditure of money can never act 
against the chances of the able arranger whose 
budget may be small. The idea is to bring out 
the most possible in the selection of pleasing 
materials and their arrangement must be in 
keeping with the nature of the home which is 
the background for the seasonal decorations. 

Another point emphasized in all well- 
organized competitions is the use of plant 
materials which are plentiful rather than those 
which are rare. This urge for conservation 


has both local and national significance. Not ° 


only are plants in danger of extinction locally 
to be shunned but all conservation-minded 
arrangers refuse to make use of plants which 
are banned in any part of the country. This 
is a point which can be missed very easily 
since the common thought is that if a plant 
is available in the market, it must have been 
gathered in keeping with sound conservation 
practice. The real solution to this problem is 
now coming out of the growing practice of 
raising decorative material under cultivated 
conditions. 

As a matter of fact, many home gardens 
can supply their owners with all of the cut 
material necessary in the way of evergreen 
branches, fruits and seed pods. With a little 
thought for the way in which plants grow, 
these wreath-making materials can be re- 
moved without disfiguring the plants which 
produced them. Careless cutting can, of 
course, accomplish just the opposite. 

Just which plants are to be represented in 
Christmas decorations depends upon the sec- 
tion of the country in which the arranger 


Cones and mullein leaves 
give variety to this wreath. 



























Amateur Chrysanthemum Growers Speak Up 


MATEUR chrysanthemum growers throughout the country are clamoring for 

recognition. They feel that they have increased in numbers and in importance to 
such an extent that they are entitled to some sort of an organization through which to 
express their aspirations and unify their ideas. The Chrysanthemum Society of America 
understands and appreciates this desire on the part of amateurs who grow garden 
chrysanthemums and is formulating means by which to meet the situation. 

At the annual meeting of the society held in Boston, November 6, it was voted to 
authorize the appointment of a committee to consider the formation of an amateut’s 
section. Later the newly elected president, Mr. Arno H. Nehrling, of Boston, named 
as the nucleus of this committee, V. R. dePetris, of Grosse Pointe, Mich., chairman; 
Alex Cumming of Bristol, Conn., and Paul Frese of New Y ork City. 

It is planned to have nine vice-presidents, one each in different sections of the country, 
to represent the new organization. They will supply information on the basis of local 
conditions and will report to the head office from time to time, thus enabling the presi- 
dent of the Chrysanthemum Society of America to supervise the work of the amateur 
section. This arrangement will give this section all the benefits of the well-oiled 
machinery now in operation. 

It is planned to issue a quarterly bulletin dealing exclusively with garden chrysanthe- 
mums, this work being done, for the first year at least, under the direction of the 
president. 

Vice-presidents have been named as follows: Dr. S. L. Emsweller, United States 
Department of Agriculture, Beltsville, Md.; Dr. E. J. Kraus, University of Chicago, 
Chicago, Ill.; Adolphe F. DeWerth, Phipps Conservatory, Pittsburgh, Pa. and John 
Wister, Pennsylvania Horticultural Society, Philadelphia, Pa. The others will be 
appointed very soon. 

The rapidly mounting interest in the garden chrysanthemum is shown by the fact 
that the Men’s Garden Club of America is also exploring the possibility of establishing 
a section devoted to these flowers similar to its rose section. Whether or not this plan 
will be carried out in view of the action of the Chrysanthemum Society of America, 
| has not yet been decided. In any event amateur chrysanthemum growers are certain to 
have a nation-wide medium of some kind. 

Incidentally, it seems probable that the name “‘hardy”’ chrysanthemum will gradu- 
ally be changed to “‘garden’’ chrysanthemum. That is because these plants have become 
so inexpensive that many amateurs are buying and planting their favorite varieties each 
Spring, even though they realize that the plants may not live through the succeeding 
Winter. 

In other words, there is a growing tendency to treat outdoor chrysanthemums like 
geraniums and begonias, which are planted out for bedding purposes and expected to 
last only one season. When this method is followed it is possible to enjoy many of the 
extraordinarily beautiful varieties which formerly have been considered only as green- 
house subjects, but which will bloom in September and October in the open garden. 











Truly the chrysanthemum is coming into its own. 

















lives. No matter how attractive the results of 
his workmanship may be, the real benefits of 
tasteful decoration do not come to the indi- 
vidual householder. His may be the prizes 
but the beauty of his handiwork belongs to 
the community. 


Checking Pests on House Plants 


T THIS time of year insects on house 

plants often present a serious problem. 

One of the most common of these pests is the 

mealy bug, a white waxy-cottony creature 

which is usually found in the leaf axils and 
similar protected places. 

Another is the aphid or plant louse, a soft- 
bodied insect that may be green, black, gray 
or even red. It is usually found in fairly large 
numbers on the buds and new shoots where 
the growth is tender and easily pierced by the 
insect’s sucking organs. Then, when it has 
exhausted the food supply provided by any 
one plant, it produces a winged generation 
and flies to a new host. 

The so-called whitefly is still another pest 
on house plants. The adult is a tiny moth- 
like insect. The eggs are laid on the under- 
sides of the leaves. After hatching the young 
move about for a time. Then they settle down 
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and proceed to suck as much juice from the 
plant as possible. 

In view of the fact that most sprays tend 
to stain curtains, wallpaper and sometimes 
floors, spraying the plants is not advisable. 
A much better method is to pick up the plants, 
pots and all, and invert them, making sure to 
hold in the soil, in a large pail of insecticide 
solution. In doing this the entire top, foliage 
and stem, should be wet before lifting out. 

Two of the commonest and most satisfac- 
tory solutions for this purpose are: One ounce 
of nicotine sulphate or three ounces of pure 
derris powder (not the dusting mixture) 
dissolved in 12 quarts of water. To either, 
one-half cup of soap flakes should be added 
as a spreader. Where there is danger to 
children the derris solution should be used. 
Neither, however, can be kept long once it is 
mixed up. 

Success is often had in ridding house plants 
of pests by regular washing with soap and 
water. In the case of infestations by slow- 
moving pests such as mealy bugs or scale in- 
sects, mild scrubbing may be in order. If the 
operation is carried out in a sink, the loosened 
insects can then be washed down the drain by 
syringing with plain water. 
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A weeder which throws as well as pulls. 

















The latest style in handy bottle sprayers. 


House for those who like to look inside. 
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Christmas Gifts for Gardeners 

















Gloves make gardening easier indoors and out. 


. epee the gifts appreciated by both men and 


women are garden gloves. For the former, there 

are heavy horse and cowhide kinds that will 
stand any treatment, while women will find the cloth- 
lined rubber or the cream-treated leather gloves more 
satisfactory. 

The new semi-long-handled shears will appeal to 
those who do their own pruning. They are lighter and 
easier to handle than the real long-handled sorts used 
for tree pruning. 

Both shelf and hopper types of bird feeders are avail- 
able, as well as suet and seed-filled sticks. A new bird- 
house with a removable side, which leaves a glass plate 
when removed, offers an opportunity to watch the i 
nestlings from the time they are hatched and will add 1 
a new thrill for bird lovers. In addition to this one, of 
course, are the many conventional-type birdhouses. 

A new and improved bottle sprayer for house plants 
can also be used outside when there is not enough 
spraying to justify using a large tank sprayer. 

Indoor gardeners will prize window shelves, which 
come in various sizes and styles, as well as the copper 
bowls, which will disappear from the market as soon 
as the present stock is gone. Terrariums, likewise, make 
very acceptable gifts for indoor gardeners, as do also 
any of the many attractive watering pots in one- and 
two-quart sizes. 

Outdoor gardeners will be more interested in the 
light-weight wheelbarrows and handy garden carts 
now available, as well as in kneepads, indestructible 
labels which can be marked upon with an ordinary 
pencil, and streamlined sprayers. Bird feeders are popular at Christmas time. 

A new weeder which looks like a cane and not only 
pulls out the weeds, but also shoots them into a basket 
is another novelty, and a wand for watering plants 
without washing them out or wetting the leaves of 
susceptible ones will make a useful gift. A new and 
inexpensive rotary sprinkler may be attached to the end 
of any garden hose and will do excellent work as will 
also a comparatively inexpensive one that sprinkles in 
squares. 

Portable grills for outdoor use, both those which 
fold and those on wheels, make excellent gifts. This is 
true also of silhouetted name plates and signs, as well 
as those with reflector buttons for night use. 

Those who dislike mixing up spray materials or 
carrying the large tanks around will be interested in the 
various hose sprayers now on the market. Many of 
them now have transparent mixing chambers. 

Flower buckets are particularly useful to the lady 
gardeners and will be much-prized for flower picking. 
The same is true of the various new and convenient 
plant supports. 

Those with more extensive gardens wiil especially 
appreciate lead figures and fountains as accent features, 
while bird baths are appropriate anywhere. 
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An inexpensive and efficient lawn sprinkler. 





A pruner that saves ladders and scratches. 


















America’s Largest Elm Trees 


EAR EDITOR—‘‘Trees of interest to 

Traveling Gardeners” in the September 
1 issue of Horticulture mentions the Rath- 
bone elm in Marietta, Ohio, as the largest elm 
in United States. According to ‘Famous 
Trees’ this elm has a circumference of 27 feet 
three and one-half feet from the ground. The 
Wethersfield elm in Wethersfield, Conn., long 
held the honor of being the largest in the 
country until it was broken by the hurricane 
of September 21, 1938. 

The Gowanda elm of Italy Hollow, N. Y., 
is 39 feet in circumference near the ground 
and is without limbs for 50 feet, at which 
height it is 20 feet in circumference. The tree 
is 100 feet high and contains 17,000 board 
feet of lumber. The state college of forestry 
and the New York State Forestry Association 
in 1921 (20 years ago) listed the tree as 
having a circumference of 34 feet, two inches. 
It shades an area of 8,650 square feet. 

The Canton elm in Connecticut and the 
Revolutionary elm at Redding, Conn., and 
the Rugg elm of Framingham, Mass., if not 
quite equal to the Rathbone elm, are nearly 
so and worth going to see anyway. 

—H. D. Hemenway. 
Holden, Mass. 


Puts Callas in Garden Pool 
EAR EDITOR—A new method for the 


treatment of callas brought me such suc- 
cess that it might be of general interest. In 
June I set out of doors a pot full of large and 
small callas with one blossom. Noticing one 
day that it was very dry, I set it into a pool 
where the water came about five inches over 
the top of the pot. Then I forgot it. About a 
week later I found the blossom still fresh, so 
I left it in the pool. Although that plant had 
been inside all Winter and bloomed a little, 
that calla bloomed all Summer. The flowers 
were very large and each lasted fully two 
weeks. Fearing a heavy frost, I brought the 
pot in about October 15. At that time it had 
one blossom going by, a fresh one and a bud. 
I was interested to find a thick, soft mat of 
roots an inch deep on top of the pot and the 
bottom filled with foot-long thick ones. I am 
now drying the bulbs out for next Summer 
in the pool but wonder whether it would keep 
right on blooming, if I could provide it with 
similar conditions in a large pot. 

—Mrs. Harry L. Piper. 

North Wilbraham, Mass. 





Blooming of Yellow-Wood 


EAR EDITOR—The yellow-wood has, 

indeed, been fortunate in finding such an 
ideal site as described by Mr. Westerfield, of 
Weedville, Pa., in the September 1 issue of 
Horticulture. The Cladrastis lutea he men- 
tions as blooming annually on the campus of 
the University of Pennsylvania, no doubt, 
has other equally fortunate sisters scattered 


around the country but the typical practice 
of this beautiful tree is to bloom only when 
the preceding season has been thoroughly 
favorable. 

Here at the Missouri Botanical Garden we 
have an old specimen which blooms like a 
gigantic white wisteria whenever the weather 
permits. Sometimes it may bloom two years 
in a row but usually a year or two intervenes 
—and occasionally a longer period. It is in a 
favorable spot, near a protecting stone wall, 
but has plenty of light, air and water. Others 
familiar with the tree under cultivation in 
various sections of the country report the 
same experience—one cannot count on having 
bloom each year however careful che cultiva- 
tion. Only an ideal location and a regular, 
even climate can give perfect results. 

However, that should not detract from its 
popularity. On the average one will see this 
tree blooming to perfection just about as 
often as many other things which may flower 
annually but often get caught by late frosts 








Jumping Galls 


UMPING oak galls, often called 
“flea seeds’’ were so common near 
Modesto, Cal., the past season that, 
according to reports, they could be 
picked up by the quart. These bullet- 
shaped galls are only a twenty-fifth of 
an inch in diameter. A quart contains 
about 735,000 galls. A few quarts 
mean a large number. One correspond- 
| ent stated that he had seen these galls 
jumping around on the ground under 
oak trees so thickly that the ground 
seemed hazy, adding that the ground 
was practically alive with the moving 
galls. 
| These little galls are snapped about 
| by the movements of the maggots 
within. This may result when they are 
held in the hand or exposed to the heat 
of the sun. There are a number of jump- 
| ing galls. The most famous is the Mexi- 
can jumping bean inhabited by a true 
caterpillar. 

The white oaks of the northeastern 
states were abundantly spotted with 
leaf galls about the size and shape of 
the jumping oak gall of California the 
past season. As many as 200 were 
counted upon a small leaf, although 
about three-quarters of these, for some 
reason, failed to develop to a normal 
size. 

The minute oak gall of the East was 
| so abundant last Summer as to blast 
most of the leaves in the buds of the 
upper third of a large white oak having 
a trunk diameter of two feet and a 
height of 60 to 70 feet. Probably 
millions of tiny gall wasps swarmed on 
such trees. 























or heavy rains. The yellow-wood’s habit of 
blooming only when everything suits it, is 
actually preferable, for one does not have to 
suffer the anguish of seeing such promising 
flowers ruined by unseasonable weather and 
when it does come into bloom the display is 
magnificent. 


St. Louis, Mo. 


Questions “Damage” by Birds 


EAR EDITOR—The recent articles in 

Horticulture relative to damage by birds 
apparently show as many arguments as a pre- 
viously discussed topic regarding ‘‘permanent 
labels."” There is much to be said on both 
sides. For instance, the letter of Mr. Oxycedus 
(October 15 issue) fails to mention the large 
amount of damage caused by wasps and mem- 
bers of the hornet family. On my place these 
insects do more damage than the birds. Pos- 
ibly, Mr. Oxycedus and others will come for- 
ward to claim that these insects do their work 
after the punctures have been made by the 
birds. 

Perhaps that is true in some instances but | 
have watched such insects cut into my plums 
and pears which the birds have not molested 
and then later have seen the birds help them- 
selves from the same openings. 

Possibly, Mr. Oxycedrus cannot raise sun- 
flowers to seed but in my garden the warblers 
and chickadees feast on the seeds and each 
Spring hundreds of plants come up from the 
scattered seeds while the heads carry enough 
seed after the birds feast for my use. As to the 
grain damage caused by crows, one of the 
commercial repellents will soon teach the 
crows to let a field alone. 


Uxbridge, Mass. 


Says That Birds Need Water 


EAR EDITOR—I noticed recently that 

the gentleman from Solvay, N. Y., (Hor- 
ticulture, October 15) has trouble with the 
birds which eat his grapes. I had the same 
complaint until I set a pan of water near the 
trellises. After that very few grapes were 
punctured. I concluded that the birds were 
thirsty, but the destruction caused by birds is 
nothing compared with that of the rose 
beetles. 


Detroit, Mich. 


—Ruth Layton. 


—M. R. Sharpe. 


—DMaynard D. Follin. 


Pomegranate Fruits Attractive 


EAR EDITOR—Some time ago you 

mentioned on your page the ornamenta! 
possibilities of the pomegranate but you said 
nothing about the fruit. Right now pome- 
granate bushes in California are ornamented 
with the large red fruits some of which have 
split open showing the bright red seeds. Pome 
granate bushes are usually planted here as a 
border along roadsides such as the two-mile 
entrance to the Santa Ana Botanic Garden. 


Sierra Madre, Cal. —J. G. Hootman. 
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‘ X J HILE a wide range of plant mate- 
rial will be used to liven up the 
Christmas scene, the poinsettia will 
as usual strike the note for the season. 
Poinsettias with white or pink floral bracts 
are available but the red varieties are still the 
most popular. With careful handling, poin- 
settias delivered in their prime on Christmas 
Eve may be made to last for a considerable 
period. They should be kept out of drafts 
and should never be allowed to go thirsty, 
nor should they be over-watered. Air which 
is too dry may also cause all the leaves to drop 
suddenly, leaving nothing but the bare stems 
of the poinsettias. 

Kept in sunny locations, with attention to 
all of these cultural details, poinsettias will 
remain whole and happy until their natural 
resting period arrives in late Winter. Some 
home owners let the plants rest without water- 
ing until early Summer when new growth 
starts. Old plants may be cut back and re- 
grown or new cuttings may be rooted in 
Summer and the old plants discarded. Most 
home owners have found that their florist 
makes a much better job of growing poin- 
settias, than do they. 

Among the other colorful pot plants avail- 
able for Christmas, are begonias in a variety 
of strains, chatelaine, melior or Winter-flow- 
ering. These, too, can be kept in an attrac- 
tive condition for a long time but it takes 
special care to grow them over again for use 
another year. Primulas and cyclamen promise 
to be plentiful again this Christmas. These 
two differ in their water requirements. The 
cyclamen needs careful watering to make sure 
that the centers of the plants are kept dry. 
Primulas, on the other hand, require copious 
watering, especially if their pots are standing 
on hard, impervious surfaces which promote 
quick drying. Primulas also do better, if not 
kept too warm. Similar treatment is also best 
for heather in pots. 

The renewed popularity of the camellia 
has prompted the production of blooming 
plants in pots for sale at Christmas, and 
throughout the Winter. Given the right con- 
ditions, these plants are capable of home cul- 
ture for years to come. The right conditions 
are, however, not too easy of achievement in 
many over-heated homes. The plants need 
cool, moist air such as is sometimes found in 
some sun porches. Watering must be done 
very carefully, never too much and never too 
little. Even so, the camellia is considered easier 
to keep healthy in the home than the gardenia. 
Unless the air is sufficiently humid, it is very 
difficult to prevent the dropping of unopened 
flower buds from gardezias. 

Cut blooms of camellias and gardenias will 
be prominent at Christmas this year. With 
care they may be preserved for more than a 
single wearing. When not being worn, they 
should be placed in cellophane envelopes and 
kept in the refrigerator. Cut orchids will last 
even longer, if well cared for. Christmas will 
find ample supplies of such orchids as 
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HOUSE PLANTS AS CHRISTMAS GIFTS — 


Kinds which are found to be 
most in favor this season 


cattleyas, calanthes and cypripediums. Where 
available cut blooms of anthuriums will out- 
last all other cut flowers. 

Likewise, the tender azaleas of numerous 
kinds will again be available in a wide range 
of colors. Of course, azaleas will retain their 
beauty longer, if not kept in air which is too 
warm and dry, and if they are given ample 
water. The old blooms should be picked off 
as they fade. While azaleas can be kept over 
for another season, it is doubtful if they can 
ever be made to flower as well for subsequent 
Christmases unless given the same preparation 
and skilled handling as practiced by special- 
ized azalea growers. 

To keep azaleas healthy after blooming 
will require plenty of watering during the 
time they are making their new growth. In 
Summer azaleas are usually planted out pot 
and all and protected against insect pests. At 
the end of the season, after their flower buds 
are formed, the plants are taken indoors where 
they flower usually sometime late in the 
Winter. 

Dish gardens made up of small plants of 
succulents promise to be popular again this 
year. A variant of this form of design are 
terrariums dominated by the saintpaulia or 
African violet. The latter will also be popular 
as a pot plant. African violets should be kept 
out of the sun and must be watered very care- 
fully. It is best to water them from beneath 
to prevent drops of water from lodging on 
their rough leaves. The air about the leaves 
of African violets can be kept more humid, if 
the pots are stood in large saucers containing 
pebbles and partially filled with water. 

When used as pot plants cacti and other 
succulents seem to put up with warm dry air 
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as well as anything which can be grown. This 
Christmas will see a wide sale of dwarf or 
compact forms of one particular free-flower- 
ing succulent, Kalanchoé blossfeldiana. These 
and other fleshy-leaved plants such as the 
crassula, echeveria and the Christmas cactus 
should not be over-watered while they are not 
in active growth. 

Still other seasonal pot plants will be 
reminiscent of Christmases of long ago. The 
red-berried dark-foliaged ardisia will again be 
available. Also fruiting orange plants in pots 
are in preparation for distribution this Christ- 
mas. Both of these plants can with care be 
kept over from year to year. Caladiums, and 
crotons with their red and yellow variegated 
leaves, are other returns to older styles. Both 
of these plants do best in warm humid air out 
of the direct sun. 

Then there are the Jerusalem-cherry and 
the ornamental pepper. These, also, are sensi- 
tive to air conditions and are prone to drop 
their leaves, if any foreign gas is present in 
the air around them. 

In addition to the more familiar cut flow- 
ers such as roses, carnations and snapdragons 
this Christmas will see calla lilies as well as 
one or two true lilies in quantity. The bird of 
paradise flower is also retaining its popular- 
ity. Even cut foliage other than that of out- 
door evergreens is plentiful especially such 
tender or subtropical materials as evergreen 
magnolia, eucalyptus, the western huckle- 
berry and the foliage of Gaultheria shallon, 
better known as salal. These broad-leaved 
plants are now being used with and without 
flowers or other decorative material for the 
purpose of forming long-lasting Winter 
decorations indoors. 


x 
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Dish gardens make Christmas gifts which will retain 
their freshness long after the holidays have passed. 
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A section of the garden at Osterville, Mass., for which Mrs. Charles Dickey Arm- 
strong has been awarded the gold medal of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society. 


PRIZE GARDENS IN TWO STATES 


The garden of Mr. Harry G. Haskell at Hillgirt Mrs. Charles Platt, Chestnut Hill, Philadelphia, Pa., has 

Farms, Chadd’s Ford, Pa., awarded a gold been awarded a bronze medal by the Pennsylvania Horti- 

medal by the Pennsylvania Horticultural Society. cultural Society for this charming wall-enclosed garden. 
Photograph by Brost. 











WONDER how long the various clubs 

which have memberships in the Men's 
Garden Clubs of America can go on coining 
unique names for the little papers which they 
issue. There are no signs of their being in sight 
of the end as yet. The latest of these unusual 
little papers coming to my desk is the ‘“The 
Mulch Box”’. This lively little mimeographed 
publication is issued by the Glencoe Men’s 


the fruit resembles a melon. One enthusiastic 
person calls it a glorified melon. The skin is 
smooth, very thin and of an orange or yellow 
color when ripe. The flesh is yellow to sal- 
mon and rather thick. The taste is very sweet 
and there is a musky smell which, while not 
real bad, might offend some people. The fruit 
contains several small seeds. The fruit of the 
papaya is also very beneficial to people 
afflicted with stomach trouble as it is one of 
the easiest fruits to digest and it contains vege- 
table pepsin. It also contains vitamins A, B, 
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The papaya as it grows in California. 


Garden Club, Glencoe, Ill., with Frank M. 
Coffin as the editor. 

I like ‘“The Mulch Box”’ because it is filled 
with definite and concrete notes and sugges- 
tions. I like it, too, for the optimism ex- 
pressed in its creed, 

The things I prize of greatest wealth 
Are just the common things of earth; 


The rain, the sun, the grass, the trees, 
The flowers, the birds, the glorious weeds. 


O ONE who visits southern California 

this Winter should fail to see the Paxton 
Papaya Conservatories at Encinitas, Cal., one 
of the most interesting sights in the horticul- 
tural field outside the tropics. The papaya, 
Carica papaya, is a tropical fruit which most 
eastern people have not had the pleasure of 
eating. Here, Mr. Paxton grows the most 
delicious papayas in large glass houses and 
some are ripe every day of the year. 

During the first year the papaya looks 
more succulent than woody and is rather odd. 
Its leaves are very large, about one and one- 
half to two feet across and are produced at 
the ends of hollow petioles which are also 
about two feet in length. The leaves are very 
deeply lobed and are nearly all near the top 
of the stem. The wood is rather fleshy and the 
leaf scars very conspicuous. The color of the 
flowers is creamy-white and each individual 
flower is small but there are several on a long 
raceme. These also are produced near the top 
of the stem. 


Spur fruit which cluster around the stem 
near the top, are more or less cylindrical 
and sometimes weigh as much as seven 
pounds. I do not know if they grow much 
heavier than that under glass or not but au- 
thorities claim that they attain a weight of 
20 pounds in their native habitat. In general, 





APAYA fruits have been shipped all over 

the United States including states as far 
east as Maine and New York. The fruit is 
picked fresh from the trees and is selected so 
as to ripen when required. When Mr. Pax- 
ton’s trees attain an age where they are no 
longer profitable he removes them and sets 
out new ones. They are propagated from seed 
and, while they do not always come true great 
care is exercised in selecting the seed from only 
the best fruits. Papayas can also be grafted by 
the cleft or side method but these are not con- 
sidered advisable. 

Some trees only four months old may be 
seen in bloom, while in another house is the 
greatest sight of all—papayas at their best 
and only eight months old, heavily laden with 
fruit. As one steps through the door to enter 
the greenhouses he must first dip the soles of 
his shoes into a disinfectant. This is a pre- 
caution against nematodes, very minute 
“worms” which infest the roots of the 
younger trees but do not seem to trouble the 
older ones so much. 


APAYAS like a rich well-drained soil. 

They are gross feeders and must be fed. 
They stand watering liberally, if the soil is 
well drained. There are a few trees grown 
here in the open but they do not fruit well 
and they must be in frostless locations. Mr. 
Paxton is the only commercial grower that 
I know of and much of his success is due to 
his growing them under glass where he can 
duplicate their natural requirements as nearly 
as possible. The conservatories are kept at a 
temperature of 70 to 90 degrees through the 
day and 70 at night. 

The native home of the papayas is Mexico 
and Central America but they have been dis- 
tributed by early travellers over most of the 
South Sea islands and other tropical lands and 
are one of the principal foods of the natives. 
Papayas may be eaten in a number of ways, 
as a breakfast food served with a little lime 
or lemon, in cocktails, in salads, or in sher- 
bets. They are wonderful fruits and their 
possibilities are just beginning to be realized. 


UNDERSTAND that the supply of an- 
nual phlox seed will be somewhat short 
next year and that most of the growers 
made a concerted effort to overcome the 
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labor shortage which complicated matters 
still more. One of the large producers spread 
heavy paper between the rows to catch the 
seed, but I imagine that is a rather costly 
method. In Europe, of course, the practice 
was to sweep up the seeds that fell between 
the rows and then wash the soil out, but that 
does not seem to work in California. Any- 
way, I am going to buy my seeds early next 
year to be on the safe side. 


Y VERY good friend William H. 

Judd, propagator at the Arnold Arbo- 
retum of Harvard University for the past 25 
years, spent several weeks on the Pacific coast 
last Summer and included a visit to Santa 
Barbara. One of the primary objectives of 
this visit was, I understand, to see the Tat- 
wania cryptomerioides, growing beautifully 
in Hillside Park. 

In 1918, three seedlings of the taiwania 
were imported from Japan by the Arnold 
Arboretum. In 1921, Mr. Judd rooted a 
number of cuttings from one of these plants 
and two were later sent by the late Dr. Charles 
Sprague Sargent, director of the arboretum, 
to E. O. Orpet, then superintendent of Santa 
Barbara's parks. 

Mr. Orpet was in the process of developing 
Hillside Park into a garden of rare plants and 
the taiwanias were subsequently planted there. 
The one shown here has survived and now 
at 20 years of age is about 15 feet tall. Ac- 
cording to Mr. Judd, there are less than a half 
dozen specimens of this tree in the United 
States and by far the finest of these is this in- 
dividual in Santa Barbara. 

Two other specimens are growing in Cali- 
fornia, one in Golden Gate Park, San Fran- 
cisco, and the other in the Huntington Botani- 
cal Garden, San Marino, but both are smaller 
than the Santa Barbara tree. 


Mr. William H. Judd and the taiwania 


grown from a cutting made by him. 
































HIS Christmas finds the choice of gift 

books for gardeners a delightful task. 

New titles and new editions make selec- 
tions for all types of readers both easy and 
pleasant. Different tastes in reading, or 
changes in mood are met by changes in liter- 
ary style or approach. Information, travel, 
and mere whimsy are all represented in popu- 
lar book offerings. 

On the really solid side of general informa- 
tion about plants there are new editions of 
L. H. Bailey’s ‘‘Hortus,”” and Alfred Rehder’s 
“Manual of Cultivated Trees and Shrubs.” 
Both these books should be in the hands of 
every gardener interested in correct plant 
names and their spelling. For the handling of 
the names of garden varieties, the forthcom- 
ing revision of “Standardized Plant Names’’ 
promises help. 

General gardening information is to be 
found boiled down and organized in ‘“The 
New Garden Encyclopedia’’ as edited by 
E. L. D. Seymour. Another comprehensive 
treatment of home gardening is Alfred Hottes 
“1001 Garden Questions Answered.”’ 

During his years as horticultural teacher 
and editor, Mr. Hottes has been approached 
by thousands of amateurs seeking the answers 
to their garden questions. Out of this expe- 
rience, he has become conscious of the com- 
monest questions which arise to perplex the 
home gardener. The result is this book, now 
in its third revised edition. Despite its name, 
the book actually contains practical answers 
to 1039 common queries—queries which 
arise in gardens in all parts of the country. 

For use in making up a garden notebook 
and record Julia A. Latimer has provided a 
looseleaf binder with plenty of white space 
and record forms. She calls it “Inside My 
Garden Gate’’. 

Nor have the specialists been neglected by 
garden authors. Numerous experts have writ- 
ten about their particular fields in a manner 
which will stimulate and instruct both the 
beginner and the more experienced. For in- 
stance, the 18th edition of L. H. Bailey’s 
“Principles of Vegetable Gardening’’ carries 
forward a standard text which first appeared 
at the turn of this century. ““Growing Trees 
and Small Fruits’ by H. B. Knapp and E. C. 
Auchter now in its second edition brings its 
subject up-to-date. Helen Noyes Webster's 
“Herbs, How to Grow Them and How to 
Use Them”’ is rapidly becoming a standard 
work on a very popular phase of gardening. 

On the culinary side, there is Irene Botsford 
Hoffman's ‘‘Book of Herb Cookery’. 

The evergrowing interest in window gar- 
dening has produced a number of informative 
books, prominent among which is Frank K. 
Balthis’ ‘‘Plants in the Home’’. The whole 
subject of small greenhouses has found its best 
treatment in ‘Winter Flowers in the Sun- 
Heated Pit’’ by Kathryn S. Taylor and Edith 
Gregg. These two keen gardeners make an 
exciting report on how they built and now 
operate heatless greenhouses. 

With its facts based upon the research in 


BOOKS TO PLEASE GARDEN MAKERS — 


Some are very practical, some semi- 
practical and some mostly amusing 


Bible plants by Dr. Harold Moldenke of 
the New York Botanical Garden, Eleanor 
Anthony King’s ‘Bible Plants for American 
Gardens,’ points to contemporary garden 
plants mentioned in the Bible as living links 
between us and the people of those distant 
times. As Mrs. King puts it: 

Today in America, we grow the almond, the 
apricot, the fig, the olive, the pomegranate and the 
vine; today, wheat is the staff of life for us, even 
as it was for them. The humble onion and leek, 


the dill, mint and rue of our present-day lives were 
also part of the everyday lives of the Bible people. 


The plants which clothed the land of 
Palestine with a rich and luxuriant verdure 
also, the author points out, clothed the 
thoughts and speeches of the prophets and 
leaders of the land rich with imagery and 
poetry. For us, she states, these symbols 
through which spiritual ideas were presented 
can live again in growing green as we plant 
a Bible garden. 

Nor are the designs of gardens in which to 
both work and live, neglected by authors and 
publishers. In ‘Designs for Outdoor Living”’ 
Margaret O. Goldsmith explains how a gar- 
den can become colorful, fragrant and useful, 
instead of just a flower-picture to be looked 
at. In “How to Landscape Your Home 
Grounds’, Loyal R. Johnson takes up all of 
the usual obstacles to be met with in design- 
ing small properties and gives instructions for 
handling almost every type of problem to be 
met with in laying out a garden. 

Natalie Gomez has dealt ably with the 
problems of urban gardening in ‘Your 
Garden in the City’. 

Since no garden is complete with plants 




















“Spending valuable time each 
day watering and worrying.” 
From “Weeds are More Fun” 
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only, most home owners will appreciate the 
information given in ‘“The Audubon Guide 
to Attracting Birds’ edited by J. H. Baker. 
Where there are flowers, there are usually 
honey gatherers, which fact makes bee keep- 
ing a subject of constant interest to many 
gardeners. The whole story of the bee, its 
habits and behavior in story and fact is Edwin 
Way Teale’s ‘““The Golden Throng”’. 

Dwight Farnham’s ‘““The Embattled Male 
in the Garden” is an account of the human 
side of a family venture in the developing of a 
place in the country. While Mr. Farnham 
does not go into gardening detail, he gives 
plenty of evidence that he could turn soundly 
technical, that is if he so chose. He chooses to 
tell, however, how he and his wife worked 
with each other to work the land. His formula 
for success in such ventures is stated as fol- 
lows: 

Garden planning is a job for marital pairs, and 
the most beautiful pleasure gardens are produced 
by a man and a woman working together and 
each contributing his own particular and peculiar 
talents. The men can contribute their engineering 
skill and their inherited instinct for weapons, war- 
fare and ground-clearing and the women their 
good taste, their home-making talent and their 
inherited instinct for scratching, weeding and 
harvesting—to say nothing of their inspiration, 
their determination and their ruthlessness in shout- 
ing, ‘I told you so!” 

Also on the humorous side is Priscilla 
Hovey Wright’s ‘““Weeds Are More Fun’’. 
Her fun is, however, more cruel than Mr. 
Farnham’s, since she is not laughing at herself. 

In ““The Road of a Naturalist’, Donald 
Culross Peattie pieces together an autobiogra- 
phy. It contains the same impressionism char- 
acteristic of all of Mr. Peattie’s populariza- 
tions of natural science. Unlike those expert 
journalists who faithfully translate technicali- 
ties into popular language, Mr. Peattie strives 
to emulate Thoreau and Maeterlinck who, he 
feels, ‘‘give to accurate reporting the luminos- 
ity of poetry.’’ In the present volume he con- 
tinues in his belief that “‘the winged word, 
which is the poetic word, gets there fastest.”’ 

In “Plant Hunting in the Andes’, T. H. 
Goodspeed has written a travel book which 
makes good reading for anyone, gardener or 
not. Aside from geography, adventure and 
botany, Dr. Goodspeed has written in much 
which will help the good-neighbor policy. 

Another interesting piece of writing calcu- 
lated to give the broader view in both space 
and time is Sir Albert Howard’s ‘‘Agricul- 
tural Testament’. While not directly applica- 
ble to the gardener’s own immediate prob- 
lems, this summing up of a lifetime of crop 
research will bring a deeper respect for the soil 
and the need for its conservation. 

Realizing that the way to become a good 
gardener is to start practicing the art while 
young, the authors have not overlooked gar- 
den books for children. Rose Flynn introduces 
children to the most permanent of garden 
plants in “‘Peggy Plants a Tree’. 

In “Gardening for Young People’’, M. G. 
Kains outlines the whole subject of the soil, 
how to work it, and what to grow in it. 
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the Allegheny County Division of the 

Woman's National Farm and Garden 
Association staged an exhibition of the so- 
called All-America annuals as well as of nov- 
elties of the past few years. This was held 
September 18 and 19 at the garden center in 
Schenley Park, Pittsburgh, Pa. Undaunted by 
the fact that 17 units had held exhibits of 
flowers, fruit, vegetables and canned goods in 
their own communities, we showed bowls and 
vases of annuals. Each variety was labeled and 
accompanied by records showing the date of 
sowing and transplanting and remarks about 
the habits of growth. 

This exhibit was unique, in that there was 
no competition, no awarding of ribbons and 
no attempt at “‘tricky’’ arrangements but it 
seemed to be much appreciated by the garden 
lovers who came to study the new offerings of 
the seedsmen. We were fortunate, after a dry 
Spring and early Summer, to have a good deal 
of rain in August, so the quality of the flowers 
was excellent. The general impression among 
our members and visitors was that this year’s 
offerings were not as interesting as some years. 
However, I am offering the following notes 
which are based upon observations in my own 
garden as well as at the exhibit. 


Petunias 

BLUE BROCADE. Disappointing. A very 
shy bloomer with straggly growth. Although 
not a true blue, the color is attractive. 

RADIANCE. Free-flowering. A deep rich 
rose but so similar in color to last year’s Glow 
that when the two varieties were placed side 
by side, it was almost impossible to distin- 
guish between them. The height and the habit 
of growth were also almost identical. 

FIRST LADY. A very attractive blush pink. 
Unusual. A free-bloomer about 12 to 15 
inches high. 

VIOLET GEM. A very good deep purplish- 
blue which I used with success at the top of 
a wall after the Spring bloom of rock plants 
had passed. Dwarf, six to eight inches high. 

HONOR BRIGHT. Very much admired. A 
deeper salmon pink than Salmon Supreme. 
About 12 to 15 inches high. Excellent toward 
the front of a border. 

SILVER LILAC. A prettily fringed petunia 
but too pale in full sun. 

SNOWSTORM IMPROVED. The best large 
white petunia the writer has seen. Two feet 
high. Needs staking. A mass of bloom if 
pruned occasionally. 

Marigolds 

SPRY. An excellent 
dwarf for the front of 
a border. Somewhat like 
Harmony. About 12 
inches high. 

GOLDSMITH. Very 
good. Chrysanthemum- 
flowered. 

SCARLET GLOW. The 
best semi-dwarf mari- 
gold the writer has seen. 
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Peace, a white scabiosa. 
















A SUMMER’S TEST OF THE NEWER ANNUALS — 


Last Spring’s novelties held to lack 
the interest of those of former years 


About 15 to 18 inches high. Deep red blos- 
soms with slight variations. 

IDABELLE FIRESTONE. Rather similar in 
color to the Red and Gold Hybrids but more 
consistently red. Three feet tall. Good. 

DWARF MELODY. Has small orange ball- 
shaped blossoms in great profusion. An ex- 
cellent companion to last year’s Pygmy. 

Zinnias 

BLACK RUBY. Deep maroon. Lilliput. The 

insignificantly small flowers of this zinnia 


are of little decorative value in the garden | © 


on a plant growing two or more feet tall. @ 


However, many visitors admired this zinnia. 

GIANT CRESTED. Large. Scabiosa-flow- 
ered. Blossoms not so large as advertised. The 
red and yellow flowers were especially good 
but the type is not yet “‘set’’. One-half of the 
writer's plants were not true to description. 


Phlox 


Rosy MorNn. Very good height. Rose with | 


white eye. 
Scabiosa 
PEACE. A low-growing scabiosa. The 
pure white flowers are almost spherical. 


Morning Glory 
PEARLY GATES. A very beautiful large 
white morning glory. Wonderful when 
planted near Scarlett O’Hara. I hope the seed 
will be more plentiful next year. 


Chrysanthemum 
SEPTEMBER JEWELS. Disappointing. The 
colors of these single daisy-like flowers were 
“‘washed-out’’. Began to blossom about Sep- 
tember 20. The writer found only a half- 
dozen plants in a double row 30 feet long 
which she thought worth keeping. 


Salvia 
INDIAN PURPLE. Very striking deep red- 
dish-purple blossoms on plants about three 
feet high. Excellent for use in clumps at the 
back of borders or for arrangements against a 
light background. 


Cynoglossum 

BLANCHE BURPEE. Rather tall. About 
two and one-half feet. Needs staking. Blos- 
soms are an excellent blue but untidy if 
brought into the house for arrangements. 

Alyssum 

VIOLET QUEEN. An improvement over 
Lilac Queen. Deeper flowers and a consider- 
able range of color. Excellent for edging bor- 
ders, especially following pansies. 


Hollyhock 
INDIAN SPRING. An 
annual introduced in 
1939. Again received 
more compliments at our 
show than anything else 
exhibited. After the main 
stalk has finished bloom- 
ing numerous side stalks 
are thrown up. A de- 
lightful range of colors 
from pale to deep pink. 
Semi-double flowers. 
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Honor Bright petunia, with salmon- 
pink flowers, is warmly commended. 


Planted with clumps of Lilium formosanum 
in the writer's garden, it bloomed for two 
months. 


Spider Plant 
A new light pink and white variety with 
a long season of bloom. 
—Elizabeth C. Barron. 
Sewickley, Pa. 


System for Saving Information 


EAR EDITOR—Articles on garden club 
books in the October 15 and November 
1 numbers of Horticulture suggest what the 
Norristown Garden Club has also being do- 
ing. Since its organization in 1913 it has sub- 
scribed for various garden magazines for the 
use of its members and the public. Later, clip- 
pings were made from these and members’ 
material and placed in large envelopes under 
various headings such as: Annuals, perennials, 
evergreens, trees, arboretums, color in the 
garden, landscaping and planting for birds. 
Our garden club holds its meetings at the 
Montgomery County Medical Society Build- 
ing and is permitted to keep its books on gar- 
dening and the clipping envelopes here where 
at each meeting members have access to them 
and can consult the files for material. From 
time to time the material is gone over in an 
effort to keep the clippings up-to-date. Re- 
cently, and probably to our loss, we have not 
had many papers by members so that the 
envelopes may not be serving as well as for- 
merly. However, I trust that some clubs may 
find the idea helpful in preserving garden 
information. 
—Bertha Slingluff Harry. 
Norristown, Pa. 














Swe cde en 
| same hobby. Horticulture undertakes to | 
_ make this possible. Have you slides to _ 
ie exchange? Tellus in not more than 20 _ 
_ words what you have and what you 

_ want. It may be that we can establish a | 
| Kodachrome exchange which will be 

L ake e” wclceseant masse i 


Will exchange scenic views taken in New Eng- 
land for other scenic views or gardens. Address 
OCB-2, Horticultural Hall, Boston, Mass. 








2000 kodachromes, mostly of wildflowers of 
the Northeast, South and West. Will exchange for 
some from the Northwest or national parks. Ad- 
dress NOB-15, Horticultural Hall, Boston, Mass. 





I have a collection of rose, flowering shrub, 
vine, perennial, evergreen and landscape slides. 
Will exchange for some suitable in southern 
Canada. Address NO-9, Horticultural Hall, 


Boston, Mass. 





I have some 35-mm. kodachrome slides taken 
in my country garden off the coast of Canada. Am 
willing to exchange for other garden scenes. Ad- 
dress OCB-1, Horticultural Hall, Boston, Mass. 





I have phlox, Spring bulb, snapdragon, verbena 
and flower arrangement transparencies. 
trade for hardy lilies and flower arrangements. 
Address NO-10, Horticultural Hall, Boston, Mass. 





I have many duplicates of rose garden pictures 
and some of specimen roses to exchange for any 
garden pictures but prefer roses. Address NO-14, 
Horticultural Hall, Boston, Mass. 


I should like to purchase kodachrome slides of 
specimen trees. Let me know what you have. Ad- 
dress NOB-20, Horticultural Hall, Boston, Mass. 








I am looking for slides of garden centers 
throughout the country. I have Spring bulb pic- 
tures to exchange. Address NOB-21, Horticultural 
Hall, Boston, Mass. 





Has anyone good close-ups of garden flowers, 
especially new annuals and perennials to ex- 
change for general garden scenes? Address NOB- 
22, Horticultural Hall, Boston, Mass. 





1 am interested in garden features, statues, 
fountains, sun dials and pools. I can offer garden 
scenes and some of Spring flowers. Address NOB- 
23, Horticultural Hall, Boston, Mass. 





Am looking for natural color transparencies of 
magnolias, rhododendrons and azaleas. Have 
on garden subjects to exchange. Address 

0-11, Horticultural Hall, Boston, Mass. 





Will exchange colored slides of roses and water 
lilies for kodachromes of other garden flowers. 
Address NO-8, Horticultural Hall, Boston, Mass. 





Am interested in kodachromes of any of na- 
ture’s wonders, named varieties of flowers or 
flowering trees and shrubs. Have views of na- 
tional interest and botanical subjects to ex- 
change. Address DE-24, Horticultural Hall, 
Boston, Mass. 





I should like to exchange kodachrome slides 
of flower arrangements for others of flower ar- 
rangements or gardens. Address DE-25, Horti- 
cultural Hall, Boston, Mass. 





Wanted: To rent colored slides of flowers, 
birds or conservation subjects for use at nature 
club lecture. Address DE-26, Horticultural Hall, 
Boston, Mass. 
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Memorial Medal Awarded 


HE Schaffer Medal of The Pennsylvania 

Horticultural Society has been awarded to 
Mrs. J. Norman Henry of Gladwyne, Pa., for 
her notable contributions to horticulture. 
Travelling to the wilds of northern British 
Columbia and again to the botanically little 
known portions of our southeastern states, 
her keen eye has detected many species and va- 
rieties of horticultural value. These have been 
transplanted to or propagated in her garden 
at Gladwyne, and her skill in their culture has 
made possible the demonstration that many 
highly attractive native plants can be grown 
far from their native haunts. 

Outstanding among Mrs. Henry’s finds 
are new varieties, color-forms or hybrids of 
azaleas, gentians, lilies and many other genera, 
a silver-bell tree with pink flowers and a 
witch-hazel with fragrant, bronze flowers, a 
magnolia so dwarf as to be suited to rock 
gardens, and numerous others. As a result of 
her untiring efforts, horticulturists are now 
more than ever aware of the tremendous po- 
tentialities of the native American flora for 
supplying plants worthy of cultivation. 


HE annual meeting of The Pennsylvania 
Horticultural Society was held on No- 
vember 19, at 3 p.m., in the Insurance Com- 
pany of North America Building, 1600 Arch 
Street, Philadelphia. The president, C. Fred- 
erick C. Stout, was in the chair, and pre- 
sented his annual report. Election was an- 
nounced of the following candidates for the 
executive council: For the term expiring at 
the end of 1944: Mrs. John B. Carson, Mrs. 
J. Norman Henry, Mrs. Alan H. Reed, Mrs. 
Walter K. Sharpe (Chamersburg), Mrs. 
Irving Warner (Wilmington, Del.), Mr. W. 
Atlee Burpee, Jr., Mr. Harold Graham, Mr. 
W. Hinckle Smith and Mr. John C. Wister. 
For the term expiring at the end of 1943, Mr. 
Alfred M. Campbell; for the term expiring 
at the end of 1942, Mr. Benjamin Rush, Jr. 
W. Atlee Burpee, chairman of the member- 
ship committee, presented prizes of standard 
gardening books to 13 members of the society 
who had assisted the committee during the 
year. The grand prize for membership work 
was awarded to Mrs. G. Wadsworth Kresse, 
of Woodbury, N. J. This was a framed en- 
graving of the head of Abraham Lincoln, 
with a letter signed by Lincoln, himself. Mr. 
Burpee contributed this prize from his per- 
sonal collection of Lincoln material. Dr. J. 
Horace McFarland, chairman, presented a re- 
port for the extension committee. 

The feature of the afternoon was an in- 
teresting illustrated lecture, ‘“The Year Re- 
viewed With a Color Camera,’’ by Miss Anne 





B. Wertsner, field secretary of the society. 
The hostesses were headed by Mrs. John B. 
Carson. 


Flower Show in a Cave 


HE shadowy and mysterious recesses of 

Cave Spring at Cave Spring, Ga., formed 
the setting for a mid-November flower show 
which proved to be one of the most successful 
ventures of the Fall season. The rich tones of 
the earth and softly-tinted rocks, peculiar to 
the subterranean passages, proved an ideal 
background for the cleverly-arranged exhibits 
and floral scenes made by the Cave Spring 
Garden Club. 

The idea was that of the club’s president, 
Mrs. J. C. Reeves, who visualized the annual 
Fall flower show as something unique and 
completely different. The misgivings of mem- 
bers were disspelled upon the opening of the 
show which attracted garden-minded indi- 
viduals from all over the state. 

Nature was only slightly improved upon 
by the decorations committee which added a 
tree here, a shrub there, arranged rock gardens 
in natural crevices or hanging gardens and 
trailing vines along the narrow passages. 
Mirrored pools and moisture-loving plants 
were featured by unusual lighting effects. 
Floral borders were arranged on high rocky 
projections and wispy ferns were added in 
natural niches. 

On the rock steps leading into the cave and 
to the various levels, the best in modern flower 
arrangement was demonstrated. Colored 
lighting equipment was placed to add unusual 
charm to an already unusual setting. Despite 
all this added beauty, the real highlight of the 
show was, as intended, the natural back- 
ground. 

—Ruth Raine. 
Atlanta, Ga. 


Chrysanthemum Society 


T THE annual meeting of the Chrysan- 
themum Society of America, held at 
Horticultural Hall in Boston during the recent 
Autumn show, the following officers were 
elected: 

President, Arno H. Nehrling, Boston; vice- 
president, Isodore A. Fight, New York, 
N. Y.; secretary, G. H. Poesch, Ohio State 
University, Columbus, Ohio; treasurer, 
Harold F. Yoder, Barberton, Ohio; trustees, 
F. E. Cremer, Hanover Pa., J. Charles 
Murphy, Cincinnati, Ohio, and E. J. Larsen, 
Carmel, Ind. 

At this meeting the following were ap- 
pointed as official judges: 

Edward Bayer, Toledo, Ohio; A. F. J. 
Baur, Indianapolis, Ind.; Philip B. Welsh, 
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A New and Discriminating Gift 
The C & C Slide-O-Scope 


is the newest, most compact electric viewer for 85-mm. 
or Bantam Kodachrome transparencies. A fine 2” opti- 
cal lens creates amazing detail and gives a breath- 
taking illusion of third dimension. A standard 7-watt 
lamp gives true color value and brilliancy at all times. 
Enjoy your Kodachromes, day or night, the comfort- 
able “Slide-O-Scope Way.” $5.00 complete Postpaid. 
Obtainable only from —O & O SPECIALTY co. 

P. O. Box 161 Essex Station Boston, Mass. 
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KODACHROME PROJECTION EQUIPMENT 


Consult a member of your organization who has been 

selling all types of projection equipment for many 

years and knows the KODACHROME field well. 
Equipment from $25.00 to $191.00 


RICHARD E. ASHLEY 
61 Judson Street Malden, Massachusetts 
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Reisterstown, Md.; Walter J. Engel, Colum- 
bus, Ohio; Charles Dillon, Bloomsburg, Pa., 
and Edward Blind, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

It was voted to have the next annual meet- 
ing and exhibition in New York City. 





Christmas Greens Exhibition 


ALTIMORE will hold its 16th annual 

Christmas Greens Exhibition at the Balti- 
more Museum of Art on December 12, 13 
and 14. This is an event always looked for- 
ward to with much interest. Those partici- 
pating will be members of garden clubs, and 
other nature lovers. As usual, holly, laurel 
and trailing evergreens will not be permitted 
in any of the wreaths or other arrangements. 
However, there will be competitive classes for 
holly grown by the exhibitors. 


Judging Course in New York 

NOTHER flower show judging course 

will be staged by the Federated Garden 

Clubs of New York State, Inc., January 13 
to 17 in the Starlight Roof of the Waldorf 
Astoria Hotel, New York City. These four- 
day courses, presented for the purpose of 
developing comprehensive and capable judg- 
ing ability, consist of three days of lectures, 
given by experts on such pertinent subjects as 
horticulture, flower arrangements, color, de- 
sign, and similar topics, capped with a fourth 
day of examinations to which only those 
taking the course are eligible, with accredited 
judges’ certificates presented by the federation 
to those who have passed five times. 

The lectures will start at 10 a.m. and 
2 p.m. with doors opening a half hour earlier, 
and no seats are reserved. Reservations may 
be sent to Mrs. Harry Harkness, Federated 
Garden Clubs of New York State, Inc., Hotel 
Roosevelt, New York City. 


Some Japanese Beetle Enemies 


HE skunk is a valuable aid in the control 

of Japanese beetles. It so happened that 
a family of skunks took up residence near a 
lawn area of the Bartlett Tree Research Lab- 
oratories in Stamford, Conn., and within the 
past few weeks has rendered excellent service 
in reducing the numbers of grubs. The in- 
fested lawn comprises some 900,000 square 
feet with an average of seven grubs per square 
foot. So far, one-half of this has been thor- 
oughly raked over by “‘Madame Skunk”’ and 
her babies which means that they nosed out 
and ate over 30,000 grubs in this relatively 
small area. They proved to be thorough 
workers, digging two to 19 holes per square 
foot each, presumably, to find one or more 
grubs. The diggings range from one-half to 
four inches in depth and are more irregular 
than the round pointed holes made by starl- 
ings in their search for the same grubs. 

Fortunately, skunks are quite inoffensive 
if left alone but the wonder is that this animal 
with a nose adjusted to the delicate scents of 
grubs should be able to dispense such a pene- 
trating and evil odor. However, shrews, moles 
and several species of field mice also feed upon 
grubs and destroy many of the pests. 
—Dr. E. Porter Felt. 

Stamford, Conn. 
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A display of Sutton’s Flowers at 
Blenheim Palace, built for the famous 
Duke of Marlborough, and birth-place 
of the equally famous Prime Minister 
Winston Churchill. 








The World’s most famous Seed 
House is continuing to supply 
the high quality seeds so long 
associated with their name. 
They are obtainable from :-— 


Wayside Gardens, Mentor, Ohio 
(Chief Agents) 
R. H. Macy & Co, Inc., 
34th Street & Broadway, N.Y. 





For the convenience of those who formerly sent direct to 
Reading for their requirements, but who hesitate to do so under 
present conditions, we are supplying full up-to-date stocks to our 
Resident Representative, Mr. G. H. Penson, Dept. D.1, P.O. 
Box 646, Glen Head, L. I., N. Y. He also carries Sutton’s Amateur’s 
Guide for 1942, an informative, illustrated catalogue, 35c.post pai. 








BRITAINS BEST 

















A crafty compound of hilarity and common sense 
A sprightly and frequently scandalous narrative 
A potent mental tonic for times of stress 


The Embattled Male 


In the Garden 


Or Why Women Are Queer In the Country 





by 


Dwight Farnham 
author of “A Place In the ( Jountry” 


The sex battle started in a garden and there, as 
this book realistically reveals, it still rages. Woman 
is still trying to lead Man down the Garden Path, 
with carnage en route, and with results that this 
book describes in all their gory detail. Here, in 
chapters full of chuckles and a great deal of sound, 
practical information, a true country lover answers 
a great number of burning questions that have 
bothered men, women, gardeners and non-gar- 
deners for ages. It is the perfect gift book for any- 
body who lives in the country, and for everybody 
who likes to laugh. Illustrated. $2.50 


Bush-Brown. Practical, comprehensive, up-to-date; a national authority on 


E Every Garden Bookshelf — «America's Garden Book» by Louise and James 


gardens and gardening. Illustrated. von | 


AT ALL BOOKSTORES 


Rare and Fancy CAMELLIAS, 


, ae 






ae 
gS) LOVELY WINTER FLOWERING 
% Qe = A Camellias bring radiant, sparkling beauty to greenhouse 
/ : Y\ or conservatory. Lend charm and distinction to Southern 
Y ui Wiese Sf gardens or cool greenhouses. LONGVIEW prize-winning 
\ = Camellias have won world-wide recognition. Write for 
Nia beautiful catalog only 10c. Address, Box H. 
Jase “LONGVIEW”, CRICHTON, ALA. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS - NEW YORK 





















* ROBT. O.RUBEL , JR., CAMELLIA SPECIALIST 
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FOR WINTER MOVING — 


of large trees with frozen balls of earth, now is the time to prepare. Elms, 
Maples and other shade trees as well as Evergreens may be successfully 


transplanted in this way. 


Mark the locations now and cover the ground with hay to keep the frost 


from entering too deeply. 


Large trees are moved more economically in the Winter and with less 


damage to the lawns and drives. 


Our service is at your disposal. 


CHERRY HILL NURSERIES 


(Established in 1832) 


WEST NEWBURY 


MASSACHUSETTS 








PREPARED GLADIOLUS 


FOR EARLY FORCING 


i ANDREW hg. INC. NAF 
SULBs-J° Seeds, Bulbs, Plants SEEDs 
WALT 22-24 West 27th Street New York Mt 


Telephone—MUrray Hill 4-7227 











A GARDEN NOTE BOOK 
“Inside My Garden Gate” 


Looseleaf ring binder, ample blank pages plus 

printed forms for cultural records. Dark green 

leatherette, $3.50; hand-tooled leather, $10.50, p.p. 

Both books have cellophane covered index tabs such as annuals, bulbs, flower arrangement, etc. 
Extra pages available. 


JULIA A. LATIMER ONE HAROLD sT., MAMARONECK, N. Y. 


Two Charming and Thoughtful Gifts 





“MY GARDEN SCRAPBOOK” 
Colorful flower print looseleaf binder. Blank 
pages for pictures, notes and clippings. 12” x 10”, 
$2.00 p.p. 











GIVE AN UNUSUAL GIFT 


this Christmas 


Here is a list of a few modern instruments 
that are equally useful in your search for 
knowledge, pleasure and profit. 
Ultra-Modern Flash-Light Reading 
Glass—(3%” size 5 power) ...$3.85 
New Out-door Thermometers—The most 
visible thermometers ever offered— 
3” round dial $1.50; 4” dial .. .$2.00 
Flash Light Magnifiers—6 power. $3.50 
10 power . $5.00 
Army Type Hand Sighting Level— 
(former value $5.00)......... $1.25 


The POCKET-SCOP 


is a marvelous, compact 31.” 25+ 
power microscope of high quality 
Each $2.00 3 for $5.00 


All instruments Postpaid in U. S. 
Money back guarantee. 


15 modern instruments fully described in 
free booklet. 


HORTICULTURAL SERVICE 


(Specializing in High Quality Instruments) 
Box 5613 CLEVELAND, OHIO 





AMARYLLIS 
GIANT AMERICAN HYBRIDS 


Will produce extra large richly 
colored blooms. 


Easily grown in the house and a 
splendid plant for the window 


garden. 
Mammoth Bulbs: 
65c each $7.00 dozen 


Cultural directions with every order 


PERRY SEED COMPANY 


New England’s Leading Seed Store 
12 & 13 Faneuil Hall Square 


Boston, Mass. 

















NO MORE BACKACHES OR 
SKINNED KNUCKLES 


when you own a MASTERS 
“HANDI-CART” 


U.S. Pat. No. 2249019 
**Successor to the Wheelbarrow” 


No tiresome stooping ... simply tip cart 
and rake in leaves, grass, rubbish, or 
any other material. Perfectly balanced 
and so easy to handle that a child 
can do it with full load. Sturdily 
built of sheet steel with steel 
axle and solid rubber tires. 
Guaranteed to give satis- 
faction. See it at your 
hardware dealer's 
today. 


212 cubic ft. 5 29 


capacity. Only 


3% cu. ft. capacity $7.25 


MASTERS PLANTER CO. 
Masters Bldg., Dept. 21, Benton Harbor, Mich. 

































Burpee's Yekow 


RANGE 






New in 1942; Burpee’s Yellow is 

the first and only yellow Cosmos. 
It was originated on Burpee’s 
Floradale Farms—a lovely yellow 
that blends well with Orange Flare 
Cosmos, seeds of which are includ- 
ed in this blend, for a lively array 
in your garden. Both are All- 
America Medal winners. Special: 


90 SEEDS 
Burpee’s Seed Seeds 25 
Catalog FREE Postpaid 


All about best flowers and vegetables, many 
new for 1942—including Burpee’s Celtuce, 
the new vegetable sensation. Grow both 
flowers, vegetables this year. 


W. Atlee Burpee Co. ff; 


278 Burpee Bldg., Philadelphia 


Use Christmas Subscription Coupon on opposite page 
to remember your gardening friends 
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Report on Rose Experiments 


OME unexpected results have come from 
a searching study of hybrid tea roses and 
their hehavior under Virginia conditions at 
the Virginia Agricultural Experiment Station. 

This project, sponsored by the American Rose 

Society, was made possible through the co- 

operation of various departments at Virginia 

Polytechnic Institute, in Blacksburg, Va. 

Progress to date is reported by A. G. Smith, 

Jr., in a bulletin entitled ‘‘Experiments on the 

Culture of Hybrid Tea Roses.”” Naturally the 

conclusions recorded are most applicable to 

the conditions found in Virginia but much 
applies to rose growing everywhere. These 
conclusions follow: 

1. Preparation of the soil to a depth of 20 inches 
gave better results than shaliow preparation. 

2. The hardy, vigorous growth obtained in these 
experiments is due primarily to the use of 
fertilizers very high in phosphate, high in 
potash and low in nitrogen. 

3. Ten inches of partly rotted manure worked 
into the lower soil to a depth of 20 inches 
produced more flowers than similar prepara- 
tion without the manure. 

4. Nothing was gained by using rocks, without 
an outlet, for drainage in the bottom of the 
trench. 

5. The hilling of established hybrid tea roses for 
Winter protection was found to be unneces- 
sary. 

6. The absence of a mulch during the Winter did 
not result in damage to the plants. 

7. Varieties with smooth green canes did not 
sun-scald during the Winter as did those with 
rough, brown wood. 

8. The so-called cankers were usually found on 
the south or southwest side of the canes. 

9. The color of the foliage was rich and dark 
where no cultivation had been given for three 
years. 

10. A mulch of sawdust or straw, applied in 
February, delayed Spring growth and lessened 
the damage from late frosts. 

11. Sawdust, composed of two-thirds oak and 
one-third pine, applied as a mulch for three 
successive years, did not increase the acidity 
of the soil. 

12. Hybrid tea roses, pruned to a height of 18 to 
24 inches, produced more flowers of better 
color than others pruned six to twelve inches. 

13. Close planting (14 by 18 inches) reduced the 
number of leaves and flowers as compared 
with wider spacing (two and one-half by 
five feet) where high pruning was practiced. 

14. No material difference in the number of flow- 
ers or growth of plants resulted from the use 
of superphosphate as compared with bone- 
meal. 

15. No effect was observed on the growth of 
hybrid tea roses due to the pH of the soil. 


Delphiniums in Pennsylvania 


AN really fine delphiniums be grown in 

the vicinity of Philadelphia?’ This is a 
question which had been asked many times 
and in order to find the answer a delphinium 
project was undertaken by the School of 
Horticulture in Ambler, Pa. The program 
was begun in the Spring of 1939 but most of 
the plants died of crown rot the first year. 

In February 1940 we bought more seed 
from some of the leading growers, treated it 
with red copper oxide and sowed it in a mix- 
ture of equal parts of sifted soil, sand and peat. 
The germination was excellent and we had 
hundreds of healthy plants to set out by May. 

Since the area we chose was in sod, we 
ploughed it and added an application of am- 
monium sulphate. However, the soil was so 
poor that we decided to add three to four 
inches of compost. Then, we put on an appli- 
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cation of hydrated lime at the rate of one 
pound to 30 square feet. 

Remembering our 1939 experience we 
knew that the only safe procedure was to 
sterilize the plot. For this we used formalde- 
hyde at the rate of one gallon to 50 gallons of 
water. One-half to one gallon of this solution 
was poured over each square foot of soil. 
After this the soil was left for two weeks 
until the fumes of the formaldehyde had 
escaped. 

The young plants were spaced two feet 
apart. They bloomed profusely that season 
and we kept cutting them back, allowing 
none to seed. At the end of the season we felt 
well repaid for our efforts but wondered how 
many plants would come through the Winter. 
To keep the water drained away from the 
crowns we put a trowelful of equal parts of 
sand and sifted coal ashes on each plant. We 
had almost no winterkilling. 

The following Spring we bought three- 
and four-foot green wooden stakes and put 
them into place when the plants were two 
feet high. We had many blooms from the 
Galahad series, with their large flowers rang- 
ing from pure white clear through to the 
gentian blues and deep violets. Almost all the 
stalks were between six and seven feet tall. 
Many flower spikes were three feet long with 
individual florets as large as three and three- 
quarter inches across. 

We made sure that there was enough plant 
food available at all times by making fre- 
quent tests. We found it necessary to fertilize 
in Spring and early Fall with a 4-12-4 fer- 
tilizer at the rate of one pound to 30 square 
feet. No artificial watering was done but the 
plants were sprayed every two or three weeks 
with two teaspoonfuls of nicotine sulphate, 
two tablespoonfuls of arsenate of lead and 
two tablespoonfuls of magnetic wettable sul- 
phur in one gallon of water. 


—Lois Woodward Paul. 
Ambler, Pa. 


The Chrysanthemum Astrid 


F MY choice of chrysanthemums were re- 

duced to one, I would keep Astrid, the 
lovely reliable hardy chrysanthemum of 
Chrysanthemum arcticum heritage. A slip I 
planted a year ago was, this Fall, a bush 
whose circumference could not be encircled 
by both my arms and whose upright branches 
were literally covered with single three-inch 
flowers of shell-rose pink with bright yellow 
centers. The glossy dark green leaves, which 
are unlike most chrysanthemum foliage and 
considered by many authorities to be un- 
equalled, were almost invisible, for the bush 
was one mass of bloom. 

Here in the Pacific Northwest Astrid came 
into bloom the first part of October and re- 
tained its full beauty for just a month. It 
required no staking and throughout its entire 
growing season was attacked by no pest or 
insect. Astrid does not require dividing every 
year and is listed as the hardiest of all hybrid 
chrysanthemums, needing no protection even 
in severe eastern climates. Good drainage, 
however, is of course essential as with any 
hardy chrysanthemum. 


—Jean Abbott Miettunen. 


Mulino, Ore. 
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SAY MERRY CHRISTMAS\WITH 


1001 Christmas Facts and Fancies 


By ALFRED CARL HOTTES. Illustrated by LINDSAY LOCKERBY FIELD 


A book that will be read through more than once — packed 
with facts — more than a Christmas book 





The TEACHER will find the book 
helpful as a source of authoritative 
pageant suggestions. 


The oy ny ome — enjoy the and | Celebrations in $7 Countries 
ideas for home fun, decorations an Foods Around the World 
foods. Carols and Their Origin 

The CRAFTSMAN can try his hand at | History and Legends 
the suggested Christmas cards and ae oe Sane 


“ How to Make Christmas 
decorations. Cards 


The CLUBWOMAN will find the book it cine, 
a freshet in planning her part in the Gelerea Flames fer Your 
Christmas program. Fireplace and 1001 entries 
NOTHING LIKE The CHILDREN will enjoy the Christ- |  Sb#ut the history and cele- 
IT IN PRINT mas tales as retold from its pages. 


EVERYTHING ABOUT 
CHRISTMAS 





bration of Christmas 











IN FACT — This is a book for EVERYBODY — MAN, WOMAN and CHILD 


308 pages — over 100 excellent illustrations from scratchboard drawings — printed on 
extra quality coated paper — bound in handsome red cloth cover, 
stamped in gold — attractive four-color jacket 


PRICE $2.50 POSTPAID 
HORTICULTURE Horticultural Hall 


Boston, Mass. 























WHY NOT GIVE 
“HORTICULTURE” 


A Christmas Gift Subscription of your garden 
magazine is the ideal way to solve perplexing 
problems as to what to give your gardening 
friends. Happy will they be with this latchkey 
to better gardening and this twice-a-month 
reminder of you. Send in your Christmas 
Gift Subscriptions now. 





Mail the coupon today. 


HORTICULTURE 
300 MassacHuseEtTtrs AVENUE, Boston, Mass. 


G0 Se ere a subscriptions. 
RT ee Lg Oe oaks hn pe EEL oe wh en’. 6e ose de WA Ge esehnes 6 
NS inte Sdn Seo veal SAE bk ww he pa Uea ed 4604644 6 44446eC%s 
UPS eda da Gn sees Vous phe hs ceees 80% ais ere 
ESE eas eee ae  _ a er ear aie emcee 
| Ee ee ae Ne Pe See eer ep Smee ye ee 
I ied cient et rele che bel MEE dia hb ote Gain os DR iiinwik chide aenees 


CEE Jcet kit Sleds web dddwag@eblls ba bere ps es O00 OS 
U. S. and Canada $1.00 a year; Foreign $2.00 a year 
Shall we mail Gift CardsP Yes] No({) 














































GLORIOSA climbing tiy 


splendid tender 





A 


large, gorgeous, 
like blooms are a com- 
bination of bright yel- 
low and scarlet changing to 
a deep scarlet self as they 
mature. Piant tuber in level 
pesition as it sprouts from 
end and cover 1 inch deep. 
Keep moderately moist at 65 


$1.00 « a3 tes $2.75; 12 
eaci or 
for $10.00. $1-00 cach 


HENRY A. DREER, Inc. 


297 DREER BUILDING, PHILADELPHIA, | PA. 










































SPECIAL OFFER 
Oregon Christmas Holly 
Glossy Well-Berried English Holly 
For your Home Decoration 
For your Gift Packages 
For your Christmas Dinner Table 


40 cents per pound in 5-lb. cartons prepaid to 
anywhere in the United States when cash is 
received with order. 


One pound averages 12 to 15 sprays. 


All Holly shipped the same day that it is cut 
from the trees. 


T. Y. SMITH 
Box 191, Route 2 Troutdale, Oregon 


























NEWEST 
ec 


See the glorious King Midas, 
longest-blooming hardy golden- 
palo climber with its multi- 
tude of giant double blooms-- 
also Pan America, other new 
Roses and the complete Parade 
of Modern Roses, all in color. 
The latest news in Rosedom, 
ae the Rose Capital 

America. 

” Also sensational new 
White Butterfly Bush, 
many new Perennials 
and newly perfect 
Dwarf Apple Trees. 

Write Today! 


Jackson & Perkins : Co. 


176 Rese Lane, NEWARK, NEW YORK STATE 


























MAKE GARDENING 
EASIER... 
MORE 


ALL Garden work done 
faster, easier, at lower 
cost. Tools for every 
Tow crop, any soil... 
every important task 
Get better crops to mar 
ket earlier, at lower 
labor cost. Used by 
leading Agricultural 


PROFITABLE... 
Colleges. Complete re- 


SUPER HUSK! Reet 


POWER HOE - hal 
Write for new catalog 
on HUSKI--the World's 
Most Complete Line 
of Power Gardening 
Equipment 





BOLENS PRODUCTS CO. 
Port Washington Wis. 
FN NN AT 


HUSKI POWER HOE 
Model 12A4 


























AMARYLLIS 
Splendid bulbs, 50c-75c¢ each, $5.00-$8.00 doz. 
VELTHEIMIAS 
Admirable house plants, 50¢-75¢ each 


NARCISSUS 


Paperwhites, 60c doz., $4.00 per 100 
Soleil d’or (yellow) $1.00 doz., $7.50 per 100 


MORAZA 
Polystachya and Glaucopes, $1.25 doz. 


WILLIAM N. CRAIG 


Front and Federal Streets 
Weymouth Massachusetts 





















Allamandas Indoors and Out 


FTER the hard freeze the South experi- 
enced in 1940, the first replacements I 
made were the allamandas, as I felt I could 
never be without them. Of the many lovely 
vines Brazil has given the world, none are 
more lavish in their bloom than the alla- 
mandas. Their adaptibility to growth as vines 
or shrubs, whichever suits the situation best, 
is one of their admirable traits. Pruning is 
generally done by pinching back the tender 
new growth and no time is lost in forming 
neat shrubs. Left to themselves, they send 
forth long willowy branches laden with large 
deep yellow flowers. 

A. cathartica hendersoni which has the 
largest flowers of the group, five inches or 
more across, has a dainty fragrance. The foli- 
age is a leathery deep shining green and is 
lovely at all times. A. c. williamsi is somewhat 
similar but it has smaller flowers which tend 
to form in clusters. It gives eight months of 
steady bloom. 

A. neriifolia which is naturally of bush 
form survived the severe cold. It soon formed 
a new top and was decked with its clusters of 
small bell-shaped flowers two inches in diam- 
eter from the end of March into November. 
The huge seed burs are very decorative and 
remain on the plants for months. This species 
makes a lovely foundation plant. It is sym- 
metrical and reaches only about five feet. 

Perhaps, the rarest of all and one seldom 
seen is the A. violacea, the purple allamanda. 
Just why the name “‘purple’’ should be given 
a decidedly rose tubular flower that deepens 
at the center has never been explained to me. 
The flowers are two inches across and the 
foliage is not as smooth as that of the yellow 
sorts but the effect that this free-flowering 
plant makes is so appealing that it is instantly 
wanted. 

All the allamandas make wonderful con- 
servatory plants for the colder regions and in 
the deep South they are planted in the shel- 
tered portions of open yards. Given a rich 
leafmold soil and semi-shade all give a pro- 
fusion of bloom the greater portion of the 
year and should be in every collection. 


—Marie E. Simpson. 
Biloxi, Miss. 


Finds Blue Lobelias Satisfactory 


HAVE been pleasantly surprised this year 

with the behavior of the great lobelia, 
Lobelia syphilitica. As my garden is built 
upon a sandy loam of rather poor quality, 
I ordinarily eschew such plants that I know 
desire or demand any great amount of mois- 
ture. L. cardinalis has invariably died out 
during the Summer months because of the 
excessive heat and dryness. So, on general 
principles, I have passed up its blue brother 
until this year when three plants were given 
to me by a friend. 

These were planted out without particu- 
lar regard to selection of soil or exposure. I 
was practically certain the plants would never 
come to maturity and, so, did not pay much 
attention to them either in planting or in 
caring for them afterward. I find, however, 
that in spite of an unusually dry Summer, 
these plants are now in full bloom and have 
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INEXPENSIVE CHRISTMAS GIFTS 


THE DOLLAR BOOK LIBRARY 


These publications are sponsored and recom- 
mended by the Massachusetts Horticultural 
Society. 

Begonias and How to Grow Them 

The Gardener’s Almanac 


Rock Gardens and What to Grow in 
Them 


The Vegetable Garden 
The Lawn 


Herbs: How to Grow Them and 
How to Use Them 


Complete, Practical, Low-Priced 
$1.00 each, postpaid in United States 


HORTICULTURE 
Horticultural Hall Boston, Mass. 











ATTRACT BIRDS by this well-made window feeder. 
A splendid gift or for your home. Painted green, 
24” long, 11° wide. $3.50 postnaid. 








THE W. W. OLIVER MFG. CO. 





1486 NIAGARA STREET BUFFALO, N. Y. 


EVERGREENS FOR HOLIDAY DECORATIONS 


500 Galax leaves, green and bronze 
26 Leucothoe sprays, green and bronze 
12 Holly branches, with red berries 
6 Fire branches, 12-15” 
100 Ground pine (Bouquet Green) 


All the above for only $3.00 Prepaid 


BLUE RIDGE RHODODENDRON GARDENS 
Altamont North Oarolina 








CLASSIFIED 
Rate 10 cents a word jor each insertion, minimum $1.50, 
payable in advance. 





NEW CROP DELPHINIUM SEED: Giant Pacific Hy- 

brids, mixed colors including Black Knight series; or 

Lyondell Hybrids, Dr. nian’s strain. Generous 

ackage $1.00, % oz. $2.00. 8. J. Cook Nursery, Route 
1, Dunkirk, New York. 





FRESH SEED—FRINGED GENTIAN—1941 crop. 
Hand-sifted — no webs; scatter in damp ditches, 
meadows or on wet, open hillsides. Oover lightly. 
Packet 20c coin, postpaid. PARTRIDGE BERRIES, 
MINIATURE EVERGREEN PLANTS—ample for 6- 
quart wines | = $1.25 honda Terrarium Gardens, 
ee — , White Cloud, Mich. (formerly Park 
idge, 





CALIFORNIA WILDFLOWERS — Special mixture, 

over 20 beautiful leading varieties. Grow anywhere. 

Giant packet 25c. FREE catalog. Plant NOW. 
Johnson, Jersey Ave., Eureka, California. 





GARDEN CLUB LECTURES on practical subjects. 
Special rates to small clubs. Subjects written to order 
for distant clubs. HAROLD T. BENT, 124 Edgell 
Road, Framingham Centre, Mass. 





WILD FLOWERS, FERNS—Send for our Free Oata- 
logue. Wake Robin Parm, James Loder Park, Propri- 
etor, Home, Pennsylvania. 





HEMEROCALLIS—DAYLILIES: Catalogue free upon 
request. Over 100 varieties. Mrs. Leonard Howard, 
Greenville, S 





GREENHOUSES, $69.75 up. Oomplete materials ex- 
cept heater. George Pearce, Builder, Bast Orange, N. J 





“CAMELLIAS” Listing of Coleman's Conditioned or 
root pruned Oamellias. S. D. Coleman Nurseries, Ft. 
Gaines, Ga. 








CORRECTION 
Greenhouse in November 15 issue should have read 
$69.75 instead of $9.75. George Pearce & Son, 
56 Elliott Place, East Orange, 
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MASSACHUSETTS 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 





Membership in this Society is not con- 
fined to Massachusetts. Indeed, it is not 
confined to New England. There are 
many members in the Middle, Western 
and Southern states, the Society's total 
enrollment being more than 7000. 


Members are entitled to borrow books 
from the Library regardless of where they 
live. Hundreds of books go each year by 
mail to different sections of the country. 
The Society's Library, the largest of its 
kind in the United States, receives every 
worthwhile gardening book almost as 
soon as it is published, and frequently 
prints lists of recent accessions. 


Membership in the Society costs only 
$3.00 a year and includes a subscrip- 
tion to HORTICULTURE, as well as a 
copy of the annual Year Book and the 
privileges of the Library. For additional 
information, address the Secretary, Hor- 
ticultural Hall, Boston, Massachusetts. 
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THE HORTICULTURAL 
SOCIETY OF NEW YORK 


598 Madison Avenue - New York City 





FLOWER SHOW and LECTURE 


December |7, 1941 
At 2:30 P.M. 


"CONSERVATION" 
By Dr. J. Russell Smith 


COURSES 


Those who wish to attend individual 
lectures of the flower arrangement 
or horticultural course may do so 
at the following admission prices: 


Members: $1.50 








Non-members: $2.00 





THE PENNSYLVANIA 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 


(Organized November 24, 1827) 


1600 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


—_ __—_ 


DEMONSTRATION 


"CHRISTMAS DECORATIONS" 
By Miss Anne B. Wertsner 


Tuesday, December 16, 1941 
10:30 A.M. 


Auditorium, 1600 Arch Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Fee — $1.10 including Tax 
Open to the Public 





The Christmas Gift for your 
garden-loving friend! 

A membership in the Society 
Annual Dues — $3.00 

















OREGON HOLLY 


Finest berried sprays, 1 Ib. ........-.++-- $1.35 
Beautiful 17-inch Holly Wreath .......... $2.25 
Express prepaid. 

Order now for Christmas gifts. 


DREW SHERRARD 


Rock Spur Oswego, Oregon 


CAMELLIAS 


Our specialty. Write for catalog showing 
these and other ornamentals. 


FRUITLAND NURSERIES 
Box 910-B Augusta, Ga. 


HERBS 


HERB PLANTS: pot-grown, easily shipped. 

DRIED HERBS: for Salads, Omelets, etc. 

HERB COOKERY: Booklet of Recipes sent on receipt 
of 25 cents. 

HERB CATALOGUE: Sent on receipt of 10 cents. 


WEATHERED OAK HERB FARM, Inc. 
BRADLEY HILLS BETHESDA, MARYLAND 


ORCHIDS 


For the connoisseur or beginner, Special Offerings 
will be furnished on request. Advise blooming period 
desired and your growing conditions—i.e.., night tem- 
perature. Seedlings of the Cattleya genera in 1% -inch 
up to 4-inch pots at prices from $1 to $15. Descriptive 
catalog with culture notes post free. 


L. SHERMAN ADAMS CO. 
WELLESLEY, MASS. 
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fairly presentable foliage. In only one way 
have they appeared to be affected and that is 
in the matter of height. My plants are scarcely 
afoot tall and the flower spikes are cor- 
respondingly diminished in plumpness and 
in length but, in general, the same propor- 
tions have been preserved and for general use 
in a rockery, this dwarfing is advantageous. 
—James H. Bissland. 
Chicopee, Mass. 


The Aronia Called Brilliant 


HAVE a new shrub with which I am de- 

lighted. It is Aronia arbutifolia Brilliant. 
The color of the leaves is a most striking 
brilliant orange-red. I planted it next to my 
Euonymus alata and beyond an upright 
plume cypress and the fresh green of the latter 
offsets both to my satisfaction. 

I wonder why more sweet bay, Magnolia 
virginiana (M. glauca) is not used as a good 
tall specimen. I like the flower, which gives 
fragrance and longer bloom than larger mag- 
nolias and the seed pods are decorative. Then 
the foliage is a good shiny heavy texture, be- 
sides turning to yellowish shades now. 

—DMrs. R. L. Ross. 
Tallmadge, Ohio. 















AND 
TAKE 


KEYSTONE PLANT LABEL ; 


GARDENER’S FRIEND 

» A practical for any home 
with a garden. 20 Keystone 
Plant Labels & Stakes; 100 
tie on labels; 1 rainproof 


6. 2 ncil. 
box $2.25 postpaid. 
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W. W. OLIVER MFG. CO. 
Sanvce 1486 Niagara St., Butialo, N.Y. 


Sll 


PEAT MOSS 
100 lbs. Shute’s Fertilpeat .. . $2.50 
100 Ibs. Pulv. Sheep ure . 


> 


100 Ibs. Pulv. Cow Manure ............... $2.75 
gS re $3.00 
ROTTED STEER MANURE 
Worth Double the Price 
Co) ee $1.00 2-3 tons ...... $6.00 ton 
lton bulk ....$7.00 4 tons bulk $5.00 ton 


Delivered Phila. and vicinity 
Real Quality Lawn Seed 


E. L. SHUTE, LINE LEXINGTON, PA. 
MEEEEEPHONE LEXINGTON 210 Established 1894—mened 





CHOOSE CHOICE PLANTS 


from our catalogue 
IRIS—the newest, the best of the old— 
DAYLILIES—large selection including the newest 
Also PEONIES and ORIENTAL POPPIES 
OVER-the-GARDEN-WALL 
The Kelloggs No. Granby, Conn. 


EXETER WILD FLOWER GARDENS 


Native American 
Ferns and Wild Flowers 


Oatalogue on Request 


ISAAC LANGLEY WILLIAMS 
Newmarket Road 
Box 352 Exeter, New Hampshire 


FOR WINTER SOWING 


You can sow seed of Eremurus, Lilium, Iris, 
Gentian, Arbutus and the like, any time that 
the ground thaws, right up to March. All these 
need winter’s cold for starting. Unique catalog. 








REX. D. PEARCE 
Dept. B 


Moorestown New Jersey 





















The Catalog of 


NEW ENGLAND’S COLDEST NURSERY — 
Will offer for 1942 
America’s Largest Collection of Real 


Rock Garden Plants 
Catalog free east of Rockies 





MITCHELL NURSERIES, Barre, Vermont 
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BIRD CAFE 


Birds love this roomy feeder easily 
attached to any windowsill from 
inside the room. Glass top and 
patented design defy weather. 
Suet cake holder and seed hopper 
with both sizes. Brown stain finish. 


PO NE ae ede cies she sada ee oe 


No. W25, DeLuxe 25” with double-thick glass ... $4.95 
(Prepaid 300 miles ; beyond, add 35c each) 
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: Perching. 
(Postpaid) 












Ctiv; 
anywhere outdoors, suet cake 


remove cakes. Nicely — cannot 
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CHICKADEE DINER 


Give the friendly, clinging birds a Merry 
Christmas with this exclusive picnic ground. 
16” long, hangs anywhere. Crammed full of 
12 assorted Tid Bits. (Extra refills, 24 for $1) 

No. CD16X .... $1.00 
(Prepaid 300 miles; beyond, add 15c) 











(Prepaid 300 miles ; be si 
express collect ) 





yond, by 





SPECIAL FOR GIFTS: Carton of 6, individu- 
ally boxed, to one address .......... $5 
(Prepaid 300 miles; beyond, add 40c) 





i he NEY ‘ y EE i e MD ate ells 
134 Breck Bldg., Boston, 








